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In a leading New York newspaper" there appeared recently an 
editorial, entitled "Teaching Light Reading." The title is provoc- 
ative, and the text that follows is good enough to quote in full: 

A few years ago if one of our friends had asked us to suggest what light 
reading was we should have said: "Oh, Maupassant's stories, I suppose, and 
Boccaccio, certainly; Dickens' Pickwick Papers, Charles Lamb's Essays. 
But why do you ask ? " 

Today one is hard put to it for an answer. For nowadays what we thought 
of in youth as mere frivolity is "prescribed reading " at our colleges. Boccaccio 
and Maupassant figure there in the lectures of Professor Somebody on the 
history of fiction. Dickens and Lamb are important names in the venerable 
Dr. Who's-who's university extension course on English literature from the 
Death of Scott to the Recovery of Kipling. And it is announced from England 
that Mr. A. C. Benson has been given a Royal Society "Chair of English 
Fiction." 

Doubtless light reading was never precisely the same tract of letters for 
all readers. The author of Pamela did not find Joseph Andrews amusing, and, 
in general, Richardson's partisans make wry faces at the "grossness" of 
Fielding; just as Fielding's admirers yawn at Richardson's alleged morality. 
Yet the constituency which we name "the reading public" has pitched upon a 
certain general classification of books for secular amusement — or had pitched 

' The president's address at the fourth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
' The Tribune. 
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before the departments of literature at our universities took to making work 
of play. Do they include O. Henry and Mr. Dooley in their syllabi, one 
wonders ? 

When we were small boys on Sundays we were supposed to read only 
" Sunday books." We got, therefore, more fun out of a surreptitious hour spent 
with Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer than we ever had with these gentlemen from 
the Mississippi on week days. They were light reading. If mother had come 
to us with a pious face and reverently handed us the works of S. L. Clemens, 
suggesting that we should, out of respect for the day, read the "Parable of the 
Jumping Frog," how fiat that little chef-d'(Buvre would have tasted! 

Isn't it time to protest against light reading's denaturalization ? Already 
there is a pedantry in table talk even about the new fiction. As things stand, 
nothing is left but seed lists and the catalogues of fishing tackle that you 
can read with perfect confidence that you do it, not somehow for "self- 
improvement," but because you like it. The time has come for a war to the 
knife upon all professors of light literature! 

"Making work of play" — thus our genial critic puts his finger 
on one of our weaknesses. There's another weak spot in our 
armor — "making play of work." And this, I think, is the peculiar 
weakness of our teaching of English in the high schools. We 
know well enough that reading for profit and pleasure often requires 
that we stop and take thought, or go to the dictionary, or look back 
over what we have just read to get light from the context. And 
yet we are often afraid to require this kind of reading from our high- 
school pupils, "for fear they won't like what they read"! We 
seem to have lost sight of several important things : what boys and 
girls are like, what the school is for, what people are expected to get 
from reading good literature, and how they grow into the power of 
enjoying good books. 

Every teacher knows that his work with his pupils is a long- 
drawn-out conflict — however genial and good-natured — and a 
succession of compromises. There are, no doubt, some pupils who 
try earnestly to learn all that the school offers, to do all that the 
teacher asks and in the way the teacher requires. But such 
pupils are not average — I had almost said not normal ; nor, indeed, 
are they certain to be the best, certain to grow up into the most 
useful men and women. In the main, the school year is a contest, 
a game. On the one side are the school authorities seeking to edu- 
cate the pupils by imposing upon them certain ideals and stand- 
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ards in the form of tasks; on the other, the pupils, not unwilling to 
be educated, as a matter of theory, but quite vigorously and vitally 
unwilling to be educated by doing the specific tasks imposed; 
busy with the process of growing up, sampling bits of experience 
from the complex and interesting world around them, and not at 
all convinced that our adult wisdom is anything more than empty 
phrases, springes to catch woodcocks. 

So the ingenious, resourceful, resilient spirit of youth, sets 
itself against our claims to maturer wisdom, and the conflict is 
always on. We are trying to get the young people to do what we 
wish, and in our way; they are determined to do only as much 
as is convenient or as much as may not be evaded, or as much as 
they approve, and, above all, to do it in their way, not ours. 

And this is one of the things that make our profession peren- 
nially interesting — one of the things that help to keep us human. 
Think what tyrants we should soon become if our pupils were 
always obedient, compliant, and respectful of our views! 

We teachers of literature find ourselves in a different position 
from our colleagues. We speak of literature as primarily a thing 
to be enjoyed. Other departments treat their subjects as primarily 
things to be learned. We expect our pupils to be interested and 
delighted, from the outset of their work, and all the way along. 
Our colleagues ask their pupils to work and learn, and, if they hold 
out any hope of pleasure, it is, "You'll like it better when you come 
to understand it; it will be interesting when you get farther into 
it." We have got our problem clouded. We know well enough, 
we teachers of English, that we have ourselves had to do real work 
to come by some of our interests. And we know, too, that some 
fields of literature, some books, some authors, will never interest 
us. We don't see our task clearly, as the teacher of mathematics 
sees his. He says to his pupils, " Here is a piece of work to be done." 
He is not likely to say anything about interest or pleasure. If the 
pupil does the work, and enjoys it, so much the better. But pleasure 
is not held out as a bait. There is no cajolery about it. Now the 
danger about cajolery is that, though it works well enough when it 
succeeds, it is worse than nothing when it fails. Unsuccessful 
cajolery reacts against its author like an unsuccessful lie. And 
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lying is a difl&cult business, Hamlet's remark to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Now many of our indirect attempts to arouse interest and 
pleasure react against our influence because they fail in this way. 
What wonder that the pupil comes to disregard our judgment, 
question our intellectual weight, distrust our sincerity ? Such a 
book is to be read "for pleasure." The pupil finds it dull, even 
though it be a great novel, like Henry Esmond. He has been 
misguided; he has been told of an intellectual garden of bliss, and, 
lo, he finds no such place, only a waste of stones and ashes. 

Why not assume a different attitude ? Why not say, rather: 
Here are some typical books of various kinds. They are chosen 
because they have been approved, not only by those who make 
courses of study, but by generations of those who know, and like, 
and even those who write, books. They are an important part of 
the intellectual property of the race to which it is your fortune, 
good or bad, to belong. You are expected to know them, and 
others like them, if you are to become educated — even moderately 
educated. They are as much an established part of your educa- 
tional obligations as science, history, mathematics are in your 
present grade, or as arithmetic, geography, and spelling were in 
your earlier years. You are expected to know them for reasons of 
about the same sort that you are expected to dress neatly, to speak 
clearly, to have good manners, and to obey the moral law — because 
your fellow-men demand it of those who qualify for a certain 
stratum of social life. 

Is this too Spartan? If so, let us add: Many people have 
found these books a source of pleasure; I hope you will also. 
Much that is interesting and valuable may be learned from them; 
I hope you will learn it. The habit of good reading will yield 
great rewards; I hope you will come to share them. But, let us 
also add. Of course you will have to work. Why not ? It won't 
hurt you. And you don't expect to get an education without 
working for it, do you ? You expect to work at making a living; 
why not expect also to work for an education? "But," the pupil 
may reply, "I don't find the book interesting." That is unfor- 
tunate, but it really isn't the main point. The main point is, do 
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you know it, do you understand it? When you have done this, 
you may find the book not so dull. But if it isn't interesting, 
even after you've understood it, the next one may be. You can't 
expect to find everything interesting. No one does. You are 
busy now at the job of acquiring interests, of gaining the power of 
taking interest in new things. A failure here and there is only 
natural — quite a negligible matter, indeed. Failure to find any 
books interesting, after a fair trial, is a more serious matter. But 
even that, though lamentable, doesn't condemn one as a failure 
in life. 

Here we may remind ourselves, lest we lose our sense of pro- 
portion, that many useful and estimable citizens have no taste for 
good books; that, although a bookless life may seem to some of us 
rather dismal, there are far worse things — like starving, or going 
to jail. But the great majority of our high-school pupils need not 
lead bookless lives, any more than they need to starve or to go to 
jail. The great majority of them do have that modicum of intelli- 
gence, that capacity for interest, that are needed for the appre- 
ciation of ordinarily serious literature. But whether they have such 
capacity or not, they may never know and we shall never know 
unless we get them to read in a serious and earnest manner. Let 
us have done with kindergarten methods in the high school. Let 
us cease to make our work weak and contemptible in the eyes of 
the students themselves, as such methods inevitably do. 

It is, as you see, the method only, the spirit and purpose of our 
work, that I have in mind, rather than the selection of the reading- 
matter. Our method need not be iron-bovmd, inflexible. Nothing 
in what I have said presupposes a mechanical sort of teaching. 
On the contrary, we shall try to enrich the work by calling atten- 
tion to interesting things that the pupil may not have seen, to the 
larger and more significant aspects of the books, to their bearing 
upon topics that the world is interested in today (or was, last year), 
to the views of life and morals they contain — in brief, we shall try 
to provoke an interest in whatever aspects of the books the high- 
school boy or girl is ready to appreciate. We shall try to enrich 
the work by borrowing from other fields: from science, from art, 
from music, wherever we can find intelligible points of contact. 
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We shall let it appear quite freely when we enjoy good passages, 
though we shall never "fake" an interest, and never abandon our 
sense of proportion by a too sustained and uniform enthusiasm. 
We shall, in the proper places and with only the proper frequency, 
read aloud to the pupils what can best be interpreted in that way. 
We shall study the best approach to each classic : what needs to be 
known before reading, what needs to be looked for while reading, 
and what reflected upon afterward. In a poem like Keats 's "Ode 
to Autumn," or "On a Grecian Urn," a sufficient introduction 
might be a brief comment upon the effect Keats wished to convey, 
and then a reading aloud by the teacher — not too dramatically or 
in too high a key. Then the student might be expected at the 
next lesson to explain any part, give the picture or the thought, and 
show how it fits into the whole effect. He might have to look up 
some meaning or some allusion; might have to think out some 
bit of syntactical construction. What of it ? Will it hurt him ? 
Will it hurt the poem ? Or he may be asked to read a poem or 
story without any hint from the teacher, and be required to com- 
ment upon its meaning or its appeal to him. There are dozens 
of ways of approaching our work. But whatever the way, the 
responsible co-operation of the pupil must be demanded if we are 
to teach him. 

But let us hope that not all his reading will be a subject of 
instruction. There should be gratuitous suggestions for other 
readings; things passed over as advised only; frequent glimpses 
into other books than those in the course; many " random provoca- 
tions" to voluntary reading; and chances for the pupil to tell of 
his voyagings into new fields. No high-school course has in its 
required Uterature half as much reading as a live boy or girl can do. 
Here, in this voluntary outside reading, is the fruit of the training 
in the regular course. It may or may not be closely connected 
with the things read in school. Someone, let us say, finds a good 
short story in a recent magazine. What is there in the situation 
that led the author to choose it ? What has he done with his idea ? 
And how well? Where does he score? How would Hawthorne 
probably have handled it? or Poe? or Kipling? Would Jane 
Austen have chosen it? or Dickens? or Scott? Is the author 
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attempting any "criticism of life" or just trying to grip you with 
a thrilling story? A modern essayist writes in a recent issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly on "Sports." How does he treat the topic? 
How does he justify himself for choosing it, while confessing that 
he is himself a "duffer" at all kinds of games ? How does he carry 
out his whimsical contention that the pubUc baseball games are a 
"reUgious ritual" ? How would Addison have looked at the same 
topic ? 

The same writer had in the same magazine an essay on apart- 
ment life in New York. Read it, and see whether you find in 
it any of the same ideas and feelings that you find in Goldsmith's 
"Deserted Village" or Hood's "I Remember" or even "The Old 
Oaken Bucket." 

The newspapers are filled today with thoughts on the war. 
Read some of the best written. Do they seem partisan or judi- 
cial ? Do they stir your feelings ? Do they seem humane, or have 
they a touch of savagery ? Do they seem sound, or can you dis- 
cover flaws in the reasoning ? Are they hopeful or pessimistic ? 
Read Tennyson's "Locksley Hall" and the part of "Maud" where 
he speaks of the effects of war. What do you think of those pas- 
sages in the light of present events ? 

There are, you see, plenty of opportunities to stimulate interest 
and to encourage reading for pleasure; plenty of opportunities to 
put our pupils in touch with their own contemporary world, and 
to bring this contemporary world into close comparison with that 
slightiy older world which they study in school. But, we are 
asked, why bother with this older world at all ? Why not give the 
children only contemporary Hterature, presenting contemporary 
ideals ? Why, indeed ? Would you believe that educated people 
could ask such a question? Frankly, I do not — except on the 
theory that we must allow to intelligent people, especially in the 
heat of controversy, the privilege of occasional mental aber- 
ration. And I observe that these same good folk, who clamor for 
the supremacy and all-sufficiency of the present, do really let into 
their scheme the historical novels of Weir Mitchell, Conan Doyle, 
and others — all of which I heartily approve. 

Is there any place for the reading that requires no effort, no 
thought, at all? Yes, decidedly. You indulge in it yourself; 
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so do I. And we haven't attempted to break ourselves of the 
habit; we shall not even swear off on January i. It's a good 
recreation, like checkers, or cards, or billiards, or any other of the 
many indoor games with which civilization has enriched itself. 
It gives us many ideas and emotions that have the value of making 
our lives fuller. Only, it is not by this reading alone that we grow 
into the riper power that we call education. 

Our pupils, if they read seriously, and if they are bom into that 
large group capable of enjoying good things, will come to find their 
recreation in what once would have been work; in, for example, 
the lyrics of John Masefield and Alfred Noyes (if I am to keep on 
choosing my illustrations from contemporaries); in the comedies 
of Lady Gregory and J. M. Barrie, the tragedies of Synge and 
Pinero, the whims and the philosophy of Bernard Shaw, and in the 
mellow, genial, kindly wisdom of Crothers. 

Have I seemed to change my point of view between the begin- 
ning and the end of this address ? Here is my resume. 

We teachers must expect our pupils to shun the effort of serious 
reading, just as they would shun the close application required in 
other subjects. Like our colleagues in these other subjects, we 
must require work. Like them, we must insist that the pupils 
do the work before they pass judgment either upon the value of 
the work or upon their own capacity to get interest or pleasure 
from it. Like them, we must seek to enrich it, to give it signifi- 
cance, to bring it close to the lives and thoughts of the pupils. 
Like them, we must give dignity to our work by lifting it to the 
plane of a real study. And more than they, we have a rich field 
into which we can lead all willing and capable pupils, where the 
fruits to be gathered are easy to reach and sweet to taste. 



